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CHARLES CLERVILLE. 


(Concluded from page 62._) 








AFTER receiving the permission 
of Henrietta and her mother, to wait 
upon them, Clerville, as soon as polite- 
ness would allow, went to the house; 
where he was shewn by a footman, 
into a neat little parlour, ornamented 











with flowers, hung round with pictures, 
and containing the harpsichord of Hen- 
rietta. He examined the portraits ; one 
was her own. “Inimitable artist!” 
said he; “how well hast thou delinea- 
ted that charming creature! Thou de- 


servest to have a statue erected to thy | 


memory. Even on canvass she smiles 
upon me.” The next was a very hand- 
some young man. ‘I know nothing 
of thee,” said he to himself; but still 
his eyes dwelt on the portrait. ** Thou 
hast a noble air.” He turned before 
the glass, and beheld a much finer 
gentleman; yet he wished to know 
who this stranger was. At last he 
persuaded himself he had heard Hen- 
rietta mention a brother. He blessed 
himself for the recollection, and look- 
ed again atthe portrait. ‘ What sense, 
what sweetness, what vivacity, in the 
eyes! what expression in the whole 
countenance! I shall have a great re- 
gard for this young man,” said he, as 
he turned to the next, which was Ho- 
noria’s; to whose image he made a low 
bow, with “Your most obedient, 
Madam!” He then looked at the 
other pictures; and, as he wished to 
investigate every thing, proceeded to- 
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a fiddle laid upon it; and several lesser 

instruments, with a great deal of mu- 

sic, were scattered about, and a favorite 

duet of Shield’s was in the buok-stand. 

“Certainly,” thought Clervii'e, “ Hen- 

rietta must have some person to take 

a second part; it may be her master, 
though she had dismissed him ere I 

knew her. Perhaps her good mother 

has learnt the language of the fiddle, 
to sweeten the dull hours of retirement 
by her accompanyment.” Immediately 
his eye glanced on the venerable por- 
trait of Honoria: he imagined,he saw 
her standing by her daughter, with the 
fiddle under her chin; and the extreme 
pleasantness of the conceit occasioned 
such a risibility of Clerville’s features, 
that he could scarcely compose them 
ere Henrietta and her mother entered 
the room. There was a fresh glow 
upon the cheeks of the former, which 
he attributed to the pleasure and sur- 
prize his presence occasioned her. 
They talked of France, and upon ge- 
neral topics. Henrietta appeared al- 
tered; but he was more pleased with 
her serious composure, than ever he 
had been with her liveliest sallies. “I 
certainly love Henrietta,” thought he ; 
“I will marry her.” Impatient to de- 
clare his intentions, he soon pretended. 














an excessive admiration of their gar- 
den, of which he had a view from the 
parlour-window ; and, though in the 
heat of the day, requested permission 
to walk in it, accompanied by Henriet- 
ta; the latter with a natural politeness, 
attended him. ‘They came to a shady 





wards the harpsichord. It was gpen; 





bench; where, for a few minutes, he 
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begged her to sitdown by him. He 
then made an open declaration of his 
love, an offer of himself and fortune. 
Henrietta was silent. ‘¢ O delightful 
Silence !” thought he, ‘‘ more eloquent 
than words. ‘Those eyes speak a vo- 
lume of surprise, tenderness, and joy, 
I cannot misunderstand!” He was 
reading much more, vastly to his own 
satisfaction, when Henrietta, whose 
surprize alone was the real prevention 
to her speaking, said—* I am married.” 
‘““Married |” exclaimed Clerville, 
starting from the bench, ‘‘oh, impossi- 
ble !?———"* It is true,” said Henrietta, 
smiling; “and if you will favour me 
by walking back tothe house, I will 
introduce you to my husband, who by 
this time is most probably returned.” 
Clerville, astonished, confused, knew 
not what to reply, but followed Hen- 
rietta into the house, scarcely conscious 
whither she led him, His eye glanced 
again on the portrait he had before so 
much commended, and he guessed 
now more justly for whom it was de- 
signed ; the husband of Henrietta. It 
appeared to have undergone a total 
change since the first view: he no 
longer saw intelligence in the counte- 
nance ; it seemed clownish, and the fi- 
gure aukward. He was entertaining 
himself with these reflections, when 
the husband, the happy Eugenius, en- 
tered the room. Henrietta’s blue eyes 
beamed with a tenderness Clerville 
could not then mistake ; and her fea- 
tures were lighted up with a smile that 
gave her new charms, as she introduced 
E.ugenius to her smart visitor, There 





was a grace in the person and manner | 


of Eugenius that would have done ho- 
nour to the highest station; the dignity 
of the first commanded respect, the 
sweetness of the last excited admira- 
tion. His conversation was that of the 
well informed mind; it possessed not 
the softness of a courtier’s, but the ease 
of a gentleman’s. Clerville, notwith- 
standing his two years polish in France, 


could not help feeling awed and em- | 
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barrased ; and, as soon as was consist- 
ent with propriety, took his leave, in- 


\wardly lamenting the mortification of 


his vanity, even more than the disap- 
pointment of his wishes.  Clerville 
saw himself in a much less favourable 
light than usual, and determined upon 
a nearer investigation into his own 
heart ; a subject he had never before 
considered. He thought, had he been 
as assiduous to gain the esteem of 
Henrietta as to appear a man of fashion, 
he might, ere then, have been worthy 
her heart, and happy in its possession. 
He resolved to renounce dissipation, 
and study to’be a rational being. The 


‘pleasures of the world he never found 


so sweet, as this mortification of his 


vanity was severe, 


Henrietta had been married about 








three months to Eugenius ; who, com- | 


ing to take possession of a large estate 


in the neighbourhood, left him by the 


death of an uncle, saw Henrietta, con- | 
versed with her, loved her, and they | 


were married. 


They resided in the 


house where Clerville saw them till | 
Eugenius’s seat was fitted up. Henri- | 


| etta loved her husband, lived with her 


mother, and was happy ; nor had she | 
a wish beyond her domestic enjoy- © 


ments. Hugenius preferred his Hen- 


rietta to the whole world; and resign- | 
ed, with cheerfulness, the bustle of — 


ambition, and the pleasures of the city, 
for the quiet of retirement, and the 
charms of the country. 
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IMPOSTURE,? 


What a problematic set of creatures | 
who © 


does dissimulation make us! 


would divine that all that anxiety and | 


concern, so yisible in the airs of one | 


half that great assembly, should arise 
from nothing else, than that the other 
half of it may think them to be men of 
consequence, penetration, parts and 
conduct !—-What a noise among the 
claimants about it! Behold humility 
out of mere pride ; and honesty, almost 


|out of knavery: and courage like a 
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Spanish soldier upon an Italian stage ; | insupportable, and moves slowly for- 
a bladder full of wind.—Hark ! at the || ward, although by nature he represents 


sound of that trumpet, let not my | 
soldier run,—it is some*good christian | 
giving alms. O pity! thou gentlest of 
human passions! soft and tender are 








thy notes, and ill accord they with so 
loud an instrument. Thus something 
jars, and will forever jar, in these 
cases. Imposture is all dissonance, 
let what master soever of it undertake | 
the part; let him harmonize and mo- | 
dulate it as he may, one tone will con-| 
tradict another ; and whilst we have. 
ears to hear, we shall distinguish : ’tis | 
truth only which is consistent and ever | 
in harmony with itself: it sits upon | 
our lips, like the natural notes of some | 











melodies, ready to drop out, whether | 


' 


we will or no ;—it racks no invention i 
to make ourselves known, and needs | 
fear no critic ; having the same excel- | 


lency in the heart, which appears in 


the action. 


es + oe 


UNIVERSAL WARFARE. 


Now when every person has been 
talking of killing, may we not be per- 


mitted to say a few words upon that | 


poor, unfortunate old fellow, Time, to | 
whom all the world is more or less in- | 


debted, and yet whom almost all his | my paste ring a diamond: the taylor’s trick 
. | 


debtors, in return for his kindness, 


and small, old and young, have no’! 


are |, 
endeavouring to £i//, alas! without pity? | 
Every one seems to conspire for his 
destruction: men and women, great |, 


the rapidity of lightning. Sometimes, 
however, his patience is tired out, and 
his vengeance becomes terrible: he 
brings with him chagrin, misery, infir- 
mities, and premature old age: such 
is his ordinary chastisement of those 
ingrates, who, despising his generous 
offers, strive only to &:/] him, from 
morning till night. 


ee ee 
PARTIES OF PLEASURE, 


Are those where many people are apt to con- 
tinue forcing smiles, and yawning spontaneous - 
ly for two or three hours after all relish is fled. 
In this dismal condition many remain night 
after night, because the hour of sleep is not yet 
arrived ;—what a listless situation! without any 
motive to be gone, you remain in a kind of pas- 
sive, gaping, oyster state, till the tide of the 
company moves you to your carriage. And 
when you recover your reflection in your bed- 
chamber, you find you have passed the two last 
hours in a kind of humming, buzzing stupor, 
without satisfaction or ideas of any kind. 


a ¢ ee 


“He that slanders me,” says, Cowper, 
‘‘paints me blacker than I am; and he that 
flatters me, whiter: —They both daub me; and 
when I look in the glass of conscience, I see 
myself disfigured by both. I had as leave my 
taylor should sew gingerbread nuts on my coat 
instead of buttons, as that any man should call 


would not at all embellish my suit, nor the 
flatterer’s make me at all the richer.’’ 


ee ee 
A good enough sort of a man 
Is of a tame, cold, civil, cautious dispositions 


, and has balanced so exactly, through the whole 


other occupation, but to 4z7//him. For | of his life, that he has never obliged or diso- 


this purpose it is, 
world rises, dresses, walks about, eats, | 
drinks, goes to bed, and sleeps. Not- 


' 
1 
j 


he is not the less punctual in coming | 
every moment to offer his services: | 
he asks only to be usefully employed, | 
and, instead of exacting a salary, re- 
wards those who employ him with in- | 
calculable benefits. It is true, he can- | 
not be happy, except in the midst of a | 
constant activity. He has no greater | 
enemy than idle repose: he then be- | 


that one half the}! 
|'inthe world: but were he to break his neck 





comes heavy, oppressed with ennui, | 


bliged anv one. He has neither friend or foe 


to night, no human creature would feel either 


. ‘ , , ’ || sorrow, or satisfaction at the event, 
withstanding this excess of ingratitude, | 


a oe 


Voltaire was one day visited by two Russian 
nobleman ; he talked to them a great deal of 
their empress and the flourishiag state of their 
country. ‘ Formerly,” said he, “ your coun- 
trymen were guided by ignorant priests ;—the 
arts were unknown and your lands lay waste; 
but now the arts flourish and the lands are cul- 
tavated.”—One of the young men replied, that 
there was still a great proportyen of barren 
land in Russia. “ At least,” said Voltaire “you 


must admit that of late your country hae been very 
Sertile in laurels.” 
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Alike to decay all their beauties must bend; 

Alike they must wither and die! 

Here it ends, and the contrast commences: for 
when 

The sprig back to earth shall be giv’n, 

My Anna shall blossom, and flourish again, 

















































: 50. ApRwaA. Both fairer, and sweeter—in Heav’n! iJ 
vi Sweet blushing nymph, the gates of light, Yet now, while their beauties so aptly combine, 
i With pearly hands, unbar : Our tribute of love let us pay :— 

i Step forth, bright goddess, o’er the night Come, shepherds, the sprig with your wreaths 

i And mount your blazing car. intertwine, 

| Expand the eyelids of the east, And crown her the queen of the May! 


i} Develope now the lawn, 
Oh! drop your dew-delicious feast, 
The spangles of the dawn! 
Awake, and rouse the jocund train 
That lightly round you glow ; 
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© The thorn that rankles here.” 


Tho’ nature all her charms unfolds, 
And music strikes the ear, 


Se EE” tie 








Begin your world reviving reign, | No charms can ease, no music soothe, 
While infant zephyrs blow. | The thorn that rankles here! 
With balmy lips breathe forth the morn, The days are past, the hours are flown, 
Diffusing odours round : Ah! moments ever dear ! 
The huntsman winds his early horn, When childhood reign’d, and never knew 
| And dashes o’er the ground. The thorn that rankles here! 
i On ev’ry plant, and ev’ry flow’r, ’*T was then thy charms; oh, nature! pleas’d, 
ait In cordial warmth descend ; And ev’ry sense could cheer ; 
' All nature hails the glorious pow’r, Ere years increasing, hapless, gain’d, 
For thou art nature’s friend. The thorn that rankles here! 
r Now, from the top cf yonder mount, Ere yet my little bark I launch’d, 
{ I see thy op’ning ray, Devoid of thought and fear, 
Of light the animating font,— Ere sensibility matur‘d 4 
The star of new born day. The thorn that rankles here ! q 
oh | Expansive ev’ry budding scene, Too long I grasp’d the fairy forms, 
eH In vernal naiure’s sphere, } That hope oft pictur’d near ; 
na Smiles on the morn, whose topaz mien But quick they flew, and left behind 
ay: Iliumines far and near. The thorn that rankles here. 
% Fragrance breathes from ev’ry flower— Thy fragrant fields, thy blooming flow’rs, 
iy How cbhrystal looks the streain !— _ For me thou need’st not rear; 
an Oh! how delightful is the hour— Since, summer ! thou canst not pluck out 
Ba Of morn’s ambrostal beam ! : The thorn that rankles here! 
ay The dapple lark, sweet child of May, 
ty | Salutes the rising morn, ——e 
4 While Many a note, and many a lay THE KISS 
i! . Re-echvoes trom the thorn. 4 3 ; 
pe The feather’d minstrels join in song, When fond emotion swells the heart, 
A Melodious songstes pour, Ere hope its cordial deigns, 


What language dares not to impart, 
The expressive sigh contains. F 

But when sweet hope the bosom cheers, 
And leads the soul to bliss, . 

Then rapt’rous love confest appears, 
Effusing in the £7ss. 


| The smiling meads and vales along, 
i Your undissembled score, 
Of grateful praise o nature’s king! 

Who gives the gales ro breathe, 
And tips with gold Aurora’s wing, 

Or lights the car of eve. 

— +o 
THE MAY SPRIG. 

This sprig of sweet May which she gave from 
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THE SNOW-DROP. 
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her breast, *Midst ling’ring snows, and genial rains, 
What an emblem it is of my love ! The snow-drop drew its breath ;— od 
Tis the fairest, the sweetest, the gayest, the || A gale of winter sweeps the plains, 
eb Oe And chills the flow’r to death. 
The boast and the pride of the grove ! And should from time the blossom borrow, 
And thie sweet little buds that begin to unfold, The empire of a day ; 
Her mipd’s soft atiractions pourtray : The storm that rages on the morrow, 
In the sanie tender state, while more precious |} Will blow the pearl away. 
than gold, Thus deauty blooms, in vernal years, 


They shall bloom like the blossoms of May! And such its early doom; 
And must I the striking resemblance extend? || Death breathes around, or age appears, 
I must,—tho’ tis done with a sigh? i And sweeps it to the tomb.” 











